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and apparently stimulates release of additional blood from the spleen. In contrast, it
inhibits digestion and brings about the contraction of the sphincter muscles.
This interplay of the sympathetic nervous system and adrenine has been
most carefully worked out by Cannon (1929,1939) and others. On the basis
of his work Cannon has developed the so-called "emergency theory" to
account for this supplementary function of adrenine.
The organism tends to meet some unusual situation by a rapid mobilization of
energy. We know that under conditions of great physical exercise, under conditions
of pain, asphyxia, exposure to cold, general anesthesia, and under emotional states
of anger and fear, the sympathetic nervous system brings about an energizing of
the skeletal muscles and of the involuntary processes necessary to survival. It also
depresses the activity of the digestive, respiratory, and eliminative systems. Appar-
endy adrenine supplements this action. It is further apparent that, though organically
these critical conditions have to do with bodily survival at the organic or biological
level, through social and cultural conditioning many crises arise which set up similar
energizing. Thus, in spite of such learning, the constitution remains essentially pre-
pared to meet a crisis by heightened overt action. And while fatigue, cold, fire, or
flood might set up intense muscular reaction in the organism (aided by the sympathetic
nerves and adrenine), the fear of an examination, the fear of loss of prestige, or the
anger set up by threat of social deprivation of some sort brings about similar if not
identical physiological effects. In short, the impress of emotional and social-cultural
experiences with reference to all the critical situations in life is linked up definitely
with the function of those two systems, one neurological, the other chemical. (See
the discussion of motivation and emotions in Chapter IV.)
The precise function of the adrenal cortex is not fully known. But within recent
years a definite hormone, cortin, has been segregated, although its exact chemical
nature- is not yet determined. Yet we do know that the adrenal cortex is absolutely
essential to the continuation of life itself. The most outstanding symptoms of cortin
deficiency are fatigue, lethargy, changes in basal metabolism, especially as concerns
sugar, and general loss of resistance to heat.
Evidently the adrenal cortex influences sexual deveJopment. Experimentation on
lower animals demonstrates that sexual precocity may result from feeding suprarenal
glands'to the young. Also tumors on the adrenal cortex are associated with unusual
growth of the sexual organs and with a distinct tendency toward masculinity in
female patients. But it must be borne in mind that similar tumorous disturbances of
other glands, notably the pineal and gonads, as well as overactivity of the anterior
pituitary, also result in sexual precocity. There are clinical records of male children
who at such early ages as four, five, and six years show completely mature sexual
functions and corresponding changes in bodily build and even advanced mental
capacity. So, too, apparently normal girls who developed tumors on the adrenal
cortex have been known to take on masculine traits accompanied by an almost
complete reversal of their normal sexual roles. But clear-cut biological facts in these
cases are not at hand, and it is easy to let wishful speculation run far beyond the
valid findings.